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FOREWORD 


One should empathize, if not sympathize, with NATO 
force pi anners. Since 1991, standi ng and mobi I izati on forces 
madeavailableby nationstothe Alliance have been steadily 
reduced. This particularly has been the case for land forces. 
Equally important have been the structures the Alliance 
has created into which national contributions would fall on 
deployment. Military Committee (MC) 317, accepted by 
nations in 1991, provides the framework by which the 
Alliance organizes its forces. 

However, the author of this study argues that the 
structures and envisaged deployment framework for land 
forces are a hopeless muddle. While there are arguably 
sufficient reaction forces to support NATO Ministerial 
Guidance, there are numerous weaknesses that would, and 
indeed have, inhibited the efficient and effective 
deployment of land forces in crises. More specifically, there 
are insufficient deployable reaction headquarters, both at 
the corps and component command level, that would 
support a commander of a NATO Combined J oint Task 
Force. And perhaps even more vexatious is the continued 
exi stenceof what has become atavi sti c "practi ces" of nati ons 
that impede and inhibit the employment of multinational 
land forces by an Allied commander. 

The author observes that the NATO Force Structure 
Review offers nations an opportunity to review these dated 
structures, organizations, and practices. To be sure, he 
argues, thi s, I i kethe Long-T erm Study of which thi s current 
review is the third and final part, is likely to be protracted 
and difficult. After all, the Alliance finds itself in this 
situation by its own consensus of actions and policies. 
H owever, col lecti vely, theAl I iance wi 1 1 soon have 10 years of 
experience deploying forces to international crises which 
should have had a salutatory effect on the thinking of 
planners and senior level officials as well. Since the Force 



Structure Review is in its early stages, one hopes that this 
monograph will be useful to those dealing with Alliance 
affairs, as the review develops. The Strategic Studies 
I nsti tute i s pi eased to offer this report to better i nform those 
with an interest in improving NATO force structure. 


DOUGLAS C. LOVELACE, J R. 
Director 

Strategic Studies I nstitute 
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MULTINATIONAL LAND FORCES 
AND THE NATO FORCE STRUCTURE REVIEW 


1 1 i s becomi ng i ncreasi ngl y obvi ous to N ATO nati ons and 
Alliance officials that the multinational land force 
structures created since 1991 are not well-suited to meet 
Allied strategy. 1 Three major problems predominate. First, 
most existing multinational land headquarters and forces 
were created with a view toward Article 5 missions (i.e., 
collective self-defense) and, in their present configuration, 
are unsuited to undertake other new missions, i.e., 
non-Article 5 (e.g., peace-support operations). Second, 
operating practices under which these headquarters are 
currently "commanded" do not allow commanders to 
exercise the command authorities required topreparetheir 
forces for their stated missions in peacetime, let alone 
deploy them effectively in crisis and war. Third, there are 
currently an insufficient number of reaction headquarters 
and similar forces capable of supporting the force structure 
benchmarks established by Ministerial Guidance for force 
planning. 

I n thefal I of 1994, an important initiative was launched 
to begin the process of the Alliance's internal adaptation. 
This effort has become known as the Long-Term Study 
(L-TS) of which thefirst stage consisted of the review of the 
guidance for the implementation of the Alliance's New 
Strategic Concept (Military Committee— MC 400). MC 
400/1 was endorsed i n November 1995. 2 The second aspect 
of the L-TS was the long and laborious effort to "reform" the 

integrated command structure, which was finally 

implemented on September 1, 1999. 3 The third and final 
aspect of this effort to effect internal adaptation, the Force 
Structure Review, aims to review force structure 
requirements to support the new command structure and 
ministerial guidance for defense planning. 
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This last review offers nations a unique opportunity to 
address some of the issues that have led to the current 
situation where force structure and practices do not 
adequately support the "Alliance's Strategic Concept" 
released at the Washington Summit in April 1999. 4 
However, for the review to help solve the three problems 
listed above, strict parameters need to be established to 
ensure that the review produces the results required to 
realign multinational headquarters and forces declared to 
the alliance. In this respect, addressing the problems 
uniquely associated with multinational land headquarters 
and declared forces needs to predominate. Land forces are 
the most difficult to command in a multinational setting 
given the requirement for multinational land force 
commanders to exercise greater command authority over 
the forces than is required for naval and air multinational 
forces. 

Therefore, the Alliance needs, for the first time, to 
establish new parameters under which multinational land 
headquarters and forces are organized, commanded, and 
operated. It is not sufficient to review only "forces and 
headquarters." For without an examination of current 
command practices (for want of a better word), little in the 
way of real reform can result. I n consequence, a number of 
important questions need to be addressed. 

1. What should be the basis of mission requirements for 
multinational land forces declared to the Alliance? 

2. Is there a level at which national contributions to a 
multinational land force produce diminishing operational 
returns? 

3. Do current national practices for declaring forces to 
multinational formations result in mismatches between 
requirements and capabilities? 

4. Where should existing multinational headquarters' 
roles and missions be changed to improve the Alliance's 
overall capabilities to meet Ministerial Guidance? 
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5. Should existing structures be rationalized to create a 
I eaner force structu rethat better su pports Al I i ance strategy 
and Ministerial Guidance? 

Mission Requirements of Multinational Land 
Forces. 

NATO does not suffer from a lack of multinational land 
headquarters and formations declared to the Alliance. 
Therearecurrently six multi national corps (which includes 
the ambiguously declared EUROCORPS) and four 
multinational divisions declared to NATO. Added to this 
body is an ever growing number of headquarters 
established by nations and Partnership for Peace (PfP) 
members (e.g., Multinational Peace Force South Eastern 
Europe Brigade). However, the latter are predominantly 
oriented toundertakepeace-support operations, as opposed 
to Arti cl e 5 mi ssi ons. S i gn i fi cantl y, they are not decl ared to 
the Alliance, subject to the integrated defense planning 
process, and therefore fall outside of the terms of reference 
of the F orce Structure Review. 

Alliance strategy strongly endorses the concept of 
multi national ity. That said, the effective use of 
multinational land forces isfiendishly difficult toachieve as 
political sensitivities, national laws, and financial 
regulations impede granting an allied commander the 
command authorities normally given to a national 
commander. 5 Given the steep diminution in the size of 
NATO armies since the end of the Cold War, the Alliance 
now heavily depends upon the existence and effective 
functioning of the headquarters, should it ever deploy 
forces. That said, theAlliance should insist, at a minimum, 
that multinational land headquarters and subordinated 
forces are made capable of undertaki ng the core mission of 
the Alliance, i.e., Article 5 (collective self-defense). One 
recognizes that peace support operations have taken on an 
increasingly important role in Alliance defense planning 
sincetheendoftheCold War and this venueoffersa unique 
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opportunity to engage our partners in areas of mutual 
benefit. Nonetheless, headquarters and forces declared to 
theAlliancedo not exist solely for the purpose of engaging in 
peace-support operations, either exclusive of its partners or 
with them . 6 

The Force Structure Review, therefore, should establish 
the baseline requirement that all multinational land 
formations declared to the Alliance must be capable of 
conducting collective defense missions. Any move away 
from this standard mi ght encourage nati ons to refocus thei r 
attention and orientation away from the basis of the 
Alliance . 7 Moreover, a headquarters and subordinated 
forces capable of conducting collective self-defense 
operations should also be capable of carrying out peace 
support operations. Thus, the association of partner 
multinational headquarters linked to existing 
NATO-declared headquarters, while desirable and 
worthwhi le from the long-term perspective of the Al I i ance, 
should not be allowed to interfere with their primary 
mission of preparing to conduct collective defense 
operations. Partners should be encouraged to contribute, 
but they should be seen strictly as complementing, vice in 
lieu of, forces declared for collective defense. 

What is the Lowest Appropriate Level 
for Multinational Land Formations? 

National I and forces declared to the Alii ance range from 
national corps (e.g., IV German Corps, Potsdam) to 
companies contributed to the Immediate Reaction Force 
(Land), an independent brigade-size formation (formerly 
known as Allied Command Europe [ACE] Mobile 
Force-Land ). 8 Since one of the principal objectives of the 
Alliance's raison d'etre is that nations declare forces to 
members' collective self-defense, allied commanders are 
ill-positioned to refuse national declarations of forces, 
irrespective of size. That said, sound military judgment 
must be proffered that explains to nations and Alliance 
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officials the simple fact that there are disadvantages to 
havi ng for mati ons made u p of too many smal I contr i buti ons. 
The si mpl e reason for thi s i s that nations have yet to come to 
terms with the fact that multi nati onal I and formati ons are, 
by their very nature, I ess efficient and less effective than a 
similar pure national formation. Differences in language, 
weapon systems, organization, logistics, and procedures, all 
hinder the operation of multinational formations. 
Compounding this truism is the added problem that the 
procedures by which national armies are declared to 
multinational headquarters have not changed appreciably 
since the Cold War when nations' contributions in the 
Central Region were made at the national corps level; i.e., 
sel f-con ta i n ed or ga n i zat i on s. T h u s, t h e n ett I esome i ssu es of 
command authority requirements of a multinational force 
commander, transfer of command authority from a national 
to allied commander, establishing logistics and training 
standards and priorities, etc., have yet to be revisited in 
depth since the wide-spread introduction of multinational 
forces in the Central Region. As a result, the Alliance finds 
itself in the situation where it has transformed its 
diminished land forces in the Central Region into 
multinational formations that are largely unwieldy and 
difficult to prepare for war in peacetime and command in 
war. 9 

Notwithstanding these limitations, the Alliance is 
h a r d I y i n t h e posi t i on t o r efu se for ces decl a r ed by n at i ons for 
collective self-defense. Nonetheless, the Alliance should 
establish more strict guidelines and measures that ensure 
decl a r ed for ces a r e ca pa bl e of cont r i but i n g t o t h e A 1 1 i an ce's 
common objectives. In this respect, the suitable depth of 
multinational formations should be determined by a series 
of influencing factors, as opposed to arbitrary standards 
nati ons are I i kely to oppose. The factors that determi ne the 
smal lest size of a land force contri bution to a multinational 
land formation are: (1) size of declared unit, and (2) the 
command authorities granted by nations to the multi- 
national force commander. 
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Apropos the questi on of establ i shi ng a threshol d for the 
minimum effective size of a force, the minimum size of 
suitable forces declared to the Alliance should be, in large 
part, a function of their intended mission, and related 
readiness levels. Thus, the political value of a national 
contribution to an Immediate Reaction Force (3-7 days 
readiness), no matter how "small,” should bean overriding 
concern, while mobilization forces can be expected to be 
contributed in larger formations. A proposed generic 
minimum standard might be: 

1. 1 mmedi ate Reaction Forces: select platoons, company 
and battalion; 

2. Rapid Reaction Forces: independent brigades with 
organic logistics; 

3. Main Defense: divisions with corps combat support 
and combat service support; and, 

4. Augmentation: divisions and corps. 

Command Authorities. 

The del egati on of command authori ti es to multi nati onal 
land force commanders remai ns one of the least developed 
areas of Alliance force employment policy (see Table 1). 
Nations have been loath to give up command authorities 
over I and forces to foreign commanders out of fear that, inter 
alia, they will be "fragmented” or improperly commanded. 
Yet, multinational land commanders require greater 
command authority than they currently have over forces 
duetothe complex nature of I and forces, as opposed to aerial 
and naval units. More specifically, the missions and 
inherent operational limitations of aircraft and ships are a 
function of their very design. Land forces, ontheother hand, 
are combined-arms teams that need to be organized to 
execute a mission. Thus, cross-assignment of forces (i.e., 
task-organization), the need oftentimes to change missions 
rapidly to respond to a developing situation, and the 
legitimate need for a commander to establish logistics 
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prioriti es are some of the more sensi ti ve i ssues nati ons are 
reluctant to give up to an allied commander. 


1. Corps LANDJ UT/"Multinational OPCON/OPCOM*(in 

Corps Northeast" wartime 

2. I German/Netherlands Corps+ OPCON (in peacetime)# 

OPCOM (when employed) 

3. V U.S./German Corps OPCON (in wartime) 

4. II German/U.S. Corps OPCON (in wartime) 

5. ACE Rapid Reaction Corps 

a. National Divisions OPCON (in wartime) 

b. Multinational Division (Central)+ OPCOM>'' 

6. 1st United Kingdom Armored Division OPCON (in wartime) 

Danish I nternational Coordinating Authority 

Mechanized Brigade (i n peaceti me) 

7. 3rd United Kingdom Division OPCON (in wartime) 

Italian Ariete Coordinating Authority 

Mechanized Brigade (i n peaceti me) 

8. 3rd Italian Division OPCON (in wartime) 

Portuguese I ndependent Airborne Coordinating Authority 

Brigade (i n peaceti me) 

9. European Corps (EUROCORPS)+ OPCOM (when deployed) 

10. European Rapid Operational Force OPCON (when deployed) 

(EUROFOR)+ 


* By agreement, Commander Corps LANDJ UT has OPCON of forces 
under his command. However, in exercises, it has been the tradition for 
30 years for Commander Corps LANDJ UT to exercise OPCOM. 

+ "Force Answerable to the Western European Union (FAWEU)." 

#The Corps Commander also now has "I ntegrated Directing and 
Control Authority." This authority provides the Commander with powers 
that are identical or similar to those vested in a commander of a national 
corps or with powers that are altogether new. Note that sovereign rights 
(in the narrowest sense) are excepted. That said, the Corps Commander 
has the right to give instructions to all subordinate military and civilian 
personnel and may issue directives to the bi national and national 
elements of the Corps and set priorities. 

Multinational Division (Central) headquarters is OPCOM to 
Commander ARRC in peacetime. 

''Assigned brigades are under OPCON to Commander ARRC in 
peacetime. 


Table 1. Command Authorities of NATO and 
European Bi-/Multinational Formations. 
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The proper placetoanalyze which command authorities 
a multinational force commander requires (employing the 
methodology employed bythe 1994/5 Central Region-Chiefs 
of Army Staff Talks [CR-CAST] Working Group on 
Command Authorities Required by a Multinational 
Commander— the only methodology developed to date in 
this area) is with the assigned mission and an examination 
of the mission-essential tasks (stated and implied) 
therein. 10 (See Table 2 for definitions of NATO command 
authorities.) Employing the CR-CAST methodology results 
in the fol lowing mi ni mum requi rementsfor a multi national 
corps commander. 

1. Article 5 collective defense: operational command 
(OPCOM). 

2. Non-Article 5 peace-support operations: 

a. Peace enforcement: OPCOM, 

b. Conflict prevention: operational control (OPCON), 

c. Peacemaking: OPCON, 

d. Peacekeeping: OPCON, 

e. Humanitarian aid: OPCON, 

f. Peace building: OPCON. 

The rationalefor the requirement of a higher command 
authority (OPCOM) in collective defense and peace 
enforcement is due to the need to carry out combat 
operations (the most difficult and demanding) and for the 
commander to be capabl e of protect i ng the force. One shoul d 
notethat under current NATO procedures, OPCOM cannot 
be delegated by a Strategic Commander (he can only 
delegate OPCON), without prior political approval bythe 
contributing nation. 11 

In sum, given that multinational land forces declared to 
the Alliance must be capable of conducting Article 5 
collective self-defense missions, it is clear that the norm 
governing the delegation of command authority to a 
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Operational Command: 

Theauthority granted toa commander to assign missions or tasks to 
subordinate commanders, to deploy units, to reassign forces, and to 
retain or delegate operational and/or tactical control as may be 
deemed necessary. It does not of itself include responsibility for 
administration or logistics. May also be used to denote the forces 
assigned to a commander. 01/08/74 

Operational Control: 

Theauthority delegated toa commander to direct forces assigned so 
that the commander may accomplish specific missions or tasks 
which are usually limited by function, time, or location; to deploy 
units concerned, and to retain or assign tactical control to those 
units. It does not include authority to assign separate employment 
of components of the units concerned. Neither does it, of itself, 
include administrative or logistic control. 01/06/84 

Tactical Command: 

The authority delegated to a commander to assign tasks to forces 
under hiscommand for theaccomplishmentofthe mission assigned 
by higher authority. 01/09/74 

Tactical Control: 

The detailed and, usually, local direction and control of movements 
or maneuvers necessary to accomplish missions or tasks assigned. 
01/11/80 

Coordinating Authority (N.B: Not a command authority): 

The authority granted to a commander or individual assigned 
responsibility for coordinating specific functions or activities 
involving forces of two or more countries or commands, or two or 
more servi ces or two or more forces of the same servi ce. H e has the 
authority to require consultation between the agencies involved or 
their representatives, but does not have the authority to compel 
agreement. I n case of disagreement between the agencies involved, 
he should attempt to obtain essential agreement by discussion. I n 
the event he is unable to obtain essential agreement he shall refer 
the matter to the appropriate authority. 01/07/85 

Source: MC 57/3, Overall Organization of the I ntegrated NATO 
Forces; and, AAP-6(U), NATO Glossary of Terms and Definitions 
(English and French), J anuary 1995. 

Table 2. Definition of NATO Command Authorities. 
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multinational forcecommander should beOPCOM (without 
caveats), vice OPCON, with provision for revisions to the 
definition to include new authorities over peacetime 
training priorities and standards. 

Multinational Practices Requiring Review. 

Current Alliance procedures and the conditions under 
which nations declare forces and headquarters to the 
Al liancehavenot changed substantively si ncetheend of the 
Cold War, when multinational land formations were the 
rare exception. As a result, a number of debilitating 
practices and conditions combine to make successful 
peacetime planning challenging and wartime operation 
problematic. 

An obvious weakness is the lack of sufficient Combat 
Service Support (CSS) capabilities declared to formations. 
With the sole exception of the ACE Rapid Reaction Corps 
and Multinational Division (Central), no other 
multinational land headquarters has specific corps/di vi si on 
combat service support formations declared to the 
headquarters. Given that logistics remain a national 
responsi bi I ity (notwi thstandi ng the efforts of C R-CAST and 
Allied Commander Land Forces Central Europe 
[LANDCENT] to introduce concepts of multinationality to 
logistics ), 12 the practice of not declaring specific 
corps/division CSS formations limits effective peacetime 
planningand, potentially, wartime operation. Nations have 
had good reason not to declare specific CSS formations in 
that they are often cross-assigned to other multinational 
formations, or are treated as rare national treasures to be 
parcel ed out grudgi ngl y on I y when absol utel y requ i red. The 
Alliance needs to consider establishing minimum CSS 
standards by which nations declare forces to multi national 
formations. As the conflict in the former Yugoslavia 
demonstrates, combat forces without organic logistics and 
CSS are of limited operational utility to theAlliance. 
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Concerning the issue of command authorities, the 
minimum requirements for the command authorities 
required by a multinational land force commander were 
addressed in the previous section. However, the Force 
Structure Review should examine the definitions of 
command authorities. The four recognized command 
authorities (i.e., OPCOM, OPCON, Tactical Command, and 
Tactical Control) have not been revised si nee the end of the 
Cold War. 13 For example, two important issues for the 
success of a multinational force are not covered by current 
definitions. First, peacetime training remains a national, 
vice Alliance, responsibility. A compromise solution would 
be for the Alliance to establish an agreed set of tasks, 
conditions, and standards. The Military Committee, 
therefore, should direct the development of a robust 
"mission-essential task list" for land forces which could be 
used by multinational force commanders to validate 
established training standards. 14 

While perhaps only applicable to the 1 German/ 
Netherlands Corps where deep integration has been 
established as an essential political objective, the 
development by those two nations of "I ntegrated Directing 
and Control Authority" may provide a useful example of 
what can be accomplished in this area. This unique 
command authority provides the Corps Commanding 
General with powers that are identical or similar to those 
vested in a commander of a national corps or with powers 
that are altogether new. Of course, sovereign rights (in the 
narrowest sense) are excepted from the commander's 
purview. That said, the Corps Commander has the right to 
give instructions to all subordinate military and civilian 
personnel and may issue directives to the bi national and 
national elements of the Corps and set priorities. 15 

Second, closely related to the issue of command 
authorities and training is the question of when do forces 
"transfer" ('transfer of authority— TOA) from nations to a 
multinational land force commander? It is unrealistic to 
assume that nations will surrender the operational 
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employment of their forces well before their deployment. 
Indeed, greater clarity in doctrine is needed as to when 
forces should transfer to a multinational force commander, 
i.e., prior to, or immediately upon, arrival in the theatre of 
operations. Frictions between multinational force 
commanders and nations can be expected until such time 
that important issuesliketraining priorities and standards 
are addressed. 

Afinal question relatestothelack of "interoperability" of 
multinational land headquarters. There remains no 
standard organizational "template" to which the 
multinational land headquarters declared to the Alliance 
adhere. As demonstrated in the Stabilization Force(SFOR) 
experience, three NATO division headquarters were 
deployed to the theater under the Allied Command Europe 
Rapid Reaction Corps (ARRC). These divisions included 
su bordi nated forces with whi ch these headquarters had had 
no peacetime habitual training relationships (to include 
units from non-NATO nations). Headquarters declared to 
the Alliance, therefore, should be required to adhere to a 
number of basic standards, the better to enable them to 
integrate forces with which they do not have a peacetime 
planning and exercising relationship. 

1. Headquarters declared to NATO should have NATO 
international legal personality to facilitate their 
employment by the Alliance. 16 The NATO Status of Forces 
Agreement shoul d serve as the basi s to govern the status of 
foreign forces. 

2. Headquarters declared to NATO should adopt as a 
minimum those procedures and practices established in 
formal Military Committee guidance to NATO Military 
Authorities, NATO Standardization Agreements 
(STANAGS), Allied Tactical Publication 35 (Land Force 
Tactical Doctrine), and the planning guidelines emerging 
f r om B i -M aj or N ATO C omma n d wor k i n g gr ou ps su pport i n g 
Combined J oint Task Force (CJ TF) concept development; 
e.g.,"MNC'sGuidelinesfor Operational Planning(GOP)." 17 
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3. Headquarters declared to NATO must use English as 
the headquarters' official language, with greater provision 
for the use of F rench when requested. 

Changing Roles and Missions of Existing 
Headquarters and Forces. 

Multinational corps in the Central Region were 
establ i shed i n the early 1990s to provide nations the abi I ity 
to operate competently within a corps structure, but with 
smaller force structures. With the obvious exception of the 
ARRC, all other multinational corps have an Alliance main 
defense mission. Notwithstanding the fact that some have 
t h e a bi I i ty to en gage i n peace-su pport oper at ions,theARRC 
remai ns the All iance's sole reaction corps. 

There are currently insufficient suitable headquarters 
and forces capable of supporting the force structure 
benchmarks established by Ministerial Guidance for 
defense planning. For example, the Alliance has created 
three Commander, Joint Task Force (CJ TF)-designated 
headquarters (Regional Commander North, Regional 
Commander South, and Commander Striking Fleet 
Atlantic). Additionally, guidance from ministers and the 
Defense Review Committee hold that Strategic Command 
Europe must be prepared to undertake two non-Article 5 
contingencies, as well as a collective defense contingency. 18 
Yet, the Alliance has avail able for rapid reaction missions 
on I y two land compon ent comma n ds to su pport a CJ T F , i . e. , 
ACE Rapid Reaction Corps and the Immediate Reaction 
Force-Land (the later of which is only capable of 
commanding and controlling a large brigade). For this 
reason, the A 1 1 i a nee has been forced to accept the use of the 
EUROCORPS as a follow-on headquarters in Kosovo 
(Kosovo Force— K FOR) 19 duetothe lack of suitable reaction 
headquarters declared to the Alliance. Thus, there is a 
need for additional multinational land headquarters, 
declared to the Alliance, with a reaction focus, vice largely 
less useful headquarters and forces with main defense 
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missions. The very lack of a ground component head- 
quarters for the entire ground operation in Kosovo was 
singled out by Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces Southern 
Europe Admiral James Ellis as constituting a major 
mistake in the conduct of the campaign against Serbia in 
1999. 20 

Six points should guide the designation and creation of 
new reaction corps headquarters. 

1. There are existing corps-size multinational main 
defense headquarters that could be redesignated to 
command reaction forces. 

2. There are sufficient reaction force divisions declared 
to the Alliance generally to meet current Ministerial 
Guidance 1999 requirements. 

3. Reaction force divisions and corps CSS should be 
declared to newly designed reaction corps headquarters to 
ensu rethe devel opment of habitual worki ng rel ati onshi ps. 

4. Efforts to create effective multinational land 
formations heretofore have been almost exclusively limited 
to Region North armies. The Force Structure Review offers 
nations the opportunity to establish potentially similar 
structures that offer many non-defense advantages in 
Region South. Region North nations and armies, in 
particular, should participate more actively in a Region 
South reaction force headquarters and to declare reaction 
forces and corps CSS in order to bring their technological 
expertise and to contribute to establishing a conducive 
working and operating environment. 

5. The desi gnati on of certai n headquarters as "I i ght" and 
"heavy" oriented would result in limiting Alliance 
depl oyment opti ons as opposed to i ncreasi ng them. Reach on 
force headquarters, perforce, must be capable of operating 
within thefull spectrum of missions and conditions. 

6. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, any new 
reach on force headquarters must adhere to the pri nci pi es of 
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multi nationality outlined above in order to be capable of 
integrating subordinated forces and serving effectively as a 
CJTF's multinational land component command head- 
quarters. 

TheAlliance should consider a multifaceted approach to 
meeting the requirement for an increased number of 
headquarters capable of serving as a land component 
headquarters under a CJ TF. Major political decisions need 
to be made by nations and financial resources committed to 
this objective if the Alliance is to achieve this ambitious 
goal. 

Options for Reform. 

ACE Rapid Reaction Corps (ARRC). 21 The ARRC 
(Monchengladbach) has a proven record as a multinational 
reaction force headquarters (Implementation Force [I FOR] 
and KFOR operations) and is the only one with declared 
corps CSS. That it remains largely British-dominated (60 
percent of the headquarters is British) is a political 
weakness that can be overcome by an increase in other 
corps-sized reaction force headquarters. That said, 
additional reaction force corps, perforce, should draw upon 
the current unwieldy 11 divisions declared to it since it is 
only capable of commanding four divisions. 

V US/ II German Corps. The U.S. Army in Europe is the 
best prepared to conduct reaction force missions in Europe. 
However, its corps headquarters, being national, would 
require the most internal reform. Currently, in wartime, V 
US Corps (Heidelberg) has a wartime arrangement to 
cross-assign divisions with II GE Corps (Ulm). TheAlliance 
would be very well -served indeed ifV US and II GE Corps 
were merged, with the U n i ted States as the I ead nati on , and 
transformed into an Alliance reaction force headquarters 
with international personality. Divisions currently declared 
to the ARRC could be reassigned to the new corps. 22 
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1 German/ Netherlands Corps. This formation (based in 
Munster) was initially designed for main defense missions 
and, in effect, to merge the two armies. However, the Royal 
Netherlands Army is undergoing a significant restruc- 
turing and reorganization, the better to enable it to engage 
in power-projection missions. The German Army has also 
made progress in creating crisis reaction forces. Both 
nations should strongly consider reorienting the 
headquarters primarily toward a reaction force. The 
headquarters's strong adherence to NATO standards and 
the use of English make it a highly suitable headquarters. 
Divisions declared totheARRC could be reassigned to give 
it greater force structure depth. To be sure, it would be 
unique in that it would not be a lead nation formation, but 
rather bi -national. 

EUROCORPS. Because this formation (located in 
Strasbourg) includes the French Army, it offers 
considerable operational advantages to the Alliance, 
especially given France's extensive experience in 
power-projection. However, the French Army remains 
equally unfamiliar with basic NATO procedures. An 
exampl e of i ts heretofore "di stant” rel ati onsh i p wi th N ATO 
isthat only as of September 1, 1999, was English made the 
operational language of the headquarters. Moreover, the 
cor ps i s mu 1 1 i -rol ed, i s not combat ready for u se as a react i on 
force, and enjoys, at best, an ambiguous relationship with 
the Alliance. 3 The nations participating in this formation 
could make a maj or contri buti on to the Al I i ance if they were 
to: (1) clearly declare the headquarters to the Alliance, (2) 
reorganize the headquarters to adhere to standards 
outlined above, and (3) adopt, unambiguously, a reaction 
force mission and orientation. 

P robably theAl Nance's biggest chal lengeistoestabl ish a 
reaction force headquarters that fosters improved 
interoperability among Region South armies. Traditionally, 
the armies of this region have had limited opportunity to 
work together in a peacetime multinational setting, let 
alone on deployment. And, indeed, the decision by the 
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Alliance not to create land component commanders in 
Regions North and South (whereas there are air and sea 
component commanders) places obstacles in the path of 
improving this situation. As a result, there will not be a 
suitable land-focused headquarters acting to integrate 
armi es duri ng peaceti me, I et al one provi di ng a capabi I ity to 
the Alliance to act as a land component command under a 
CJ TF. Nonetheless, at the level of forces and headquarters, 
the Alliance can work to overcome this current lack of 
multi national ity. The most obvious option relates to the 
European Rapid Operational Force (EUROFOR— 
Florence), a division-size headquarters currently not 
decl ared to the Al I i ance. P arti ci pants i ncl ude I tal y, F ranee, 
Spain, and Portugal. As isthe case with theEUROCORPS, 
the current status of EUROFOR contributes little to 
Alliance preparations and planning, although it has 
potential. Being in Italy, it is located in the central 
Mediterranean and enjoys modern and extensive 
infrastructure. Greeceand Turkey should be encouraged to 
decl are reaction forces to it. The headquarters should: (1) be 
expanded eventually to the size of a corps staff, (2) be 
declared to the Alliance, (3) be reorganized to adhere to 
standards for headquarters outl ined above, (4) assign North 
American and Region North staff officers to the 
headquarters, and, in time, (5) decl are to it North American 
and Region North forces. 

Rationalization of Headquarters? 

The above analysis intentionally did not address the 
suitability of Multinational Corps North East (Stettin) and 
IV GE Corps (Potsdam). There is merit in maintaining a 
number of multinational corps with largely a main defense 
orientation. Flowever, those formations that retain this 
mission-orientation would contribute greatly to the 
Alliance's main defense capabilities by inviting the armies 
of the new members to decl are forces to the formati ons and 
participate in the headquarters' staffs. Other Alliance 
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members should second staff officers also to these 
formations and contribute to their operation. 

The Way Ahead. 

Nations face considerable challenges in reforming the 
structures and practices regulating the operation and 
command of multinational land headquarters. The Force 
Structure Review offers a unique opportunity for nations to 
reexamine these problems and lacunae in stated Alliance 
strategy and Ministerial Guidance on the one hand and 
current structures and capabilities on the other. On the 
negative side of the task, nations have traditionally been 
reluctant to offer up land forces to foreign commanders and 
national laws makea multinational landforcecommander's 
influence over such issues as logistics, challenging at best. 
H owever, on the positive si de, there i s I ittl e need for nations 
to create new forces and headquarters. Rather, they need to 
reexamine the missions of current existing headquarters. 
That said, let there be no doubt that without a fresh review 
of the practices and authorities under which multinational 
land force commanders currently command their forces, a 
mere redesignation of headquarters' missions will be for 
naught. 
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